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THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTHERN SHORT STORY 

Oroonoko, says the divine Aphra, "was pretty tall, but of a 
Shape the most exact that can be fancy'd : The most famous 
Statuary could not form the Figure of a Man more admirably 
turn'd from Head to Foot. His Face was .... a perfect 
Ebony, or polished Jet. His Eyes were the most aweful that 
could be seen, and very piercing; the White of 'em being like 

Snow, as were his Teeth. His Nose was rising and Roman 

his Mouth the finest shaped that could be seen The 

whole Proportion and Air of his Face was so nobly and exactly 
formed, that bating his Colour, there could be nothing in Nature 
more beautiful, agreeable and handsome." Perhaps to quell the 
"insinuations about town" that her now discredited biographer 
mentions, she lavishes equal praise upon the loveliness of Imoinda 
(for "most certainly there are Beauties that can charm of that 
Colour"), — her facial charms at which Oroonoko "was infinitely 
surpriz'd," her "lovely Modesty," "the softness in her Look 
and Sighs," and "the Awefulness wherewith she receiv'd him." 
Not so does Othello describe his black face! But then Mrs. 
Behn was telling a true story, so that the accuracy of her descrip- 
tion cannot be challenged ! 

Nobody, I suppose, believes that Mrs. Behn knew the negro 
race well. And likewise when Thackeray wrote in Vanity Fair 
of the mulatto, Rhoda Swartz's, presentation at court, her social 
triumphs in London society, and her subsequent marriage to a 
lord of Scotland ; when Thackeray's Jumbo accompanied Henry 
Warrington to England and married an Englishwoman ; when 
Miss Alcott calmly told in "Work" how a Boston family adopted 
a negro girl who later married their son ; when Mrs. Stowe de- 
picted the unspeakable hardships of a saintly Uncle Tom ; — the 
negro was dealt with by writers as ignorant of his real character as 
they were lacking in a sense of the fitness of things. That South- 
ern writers should understand the negro better than any outsider 
can is only natural, and it is in their work that one looks for a 
fair picture of him. Southern short-story writers have been 
particularly fond of negro characters, and if they have described 
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no houris like Imoinda or Prince Charmings like Oroonoko, they 
have also avoided the abnormal and unjust pictures that have, at 
various times, disfigured American novels. The delicate, half 
sentimental affection with which Mr. Page and Harris have 
written of the old slave is now matched by the thorough ap- 
preciation and exquisite sympathy in Mrs. Stuart's stories of the 
modern freedman ; and the attitude of these three writers seems 
to be that of the South at large. 

Most of this work has been done in comparatively recent 
years. In ante-bellum days the negro was too commonplace a 
chattel to attract the attention of a Southern writer, and war 
came too quickly to allow any delineation of an Uncle Tom from 
a Southern viewpoint. The picturesqueness, the pathos of the 
slave was obvious only to non-slaveholders. John Pendleton 
Kennedy showed an instinctive knowledge of this in his Swallow 
Barn (1832), "a series of detached sketches linked together by 
the hooks and eyes of a traveller's notes." His narrative takes 
the form of letters written by a Northern man, Mark Littleton, 
who is visiting friends and relatives in Virginia, and "exhibits a 
picture of country life in Virginia as it existed in the early part 
of the nineteenth century." In Swallow Barn, as was to be 
expected, Littleton often mentioned the slaves, and here the 
negro makes his bow to the short story. Kennedy, however, 
had no more than a superficial insight into the character of the 
negro, and so the sketches he gives are neither realistic nor 
lasting, although one of them, in "A Negro Mother," is very 
pathetic. 

The most noticeable fact in connection with Kennedy's 
negroes is that (like Mrs. Stowe's) they customarily use good 
English. Old Uncle Carey, for instance, will say: "God bless 
you, master Harvey, and young masters all" in true Shake- 
sperean fashion. That Kennedy himself felt the incongruity of 
such language in evinced, in a later edition, by his remark in 
describing a musical performance of Uncle Carey's: "It will not 
do to give his words, which, without the aid of all the accessories, 
the figure of the old man himself, and the rapid twang of his 
banjoe, and especially the little affectations of his professorial 
vanity, would convey but a bald impression of the serio-comic 
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effect the whole exhibition had upon us." Here was a chance 
missed for introducing negro dialect, but doubtless Kennedy 
did not appreciate its real worth, while he felt unequal to writing 
it. Necessarily his negro characters lack convincingness. 

A second and an enlarged edition of Swallow Barn was issued 
in 185 1. By that time Poe had produced his matchless short 
stories, but he did not attempt, even in Kennedy's bald fashion, 
to portray the negro. Jupiter, a subsidiary character in "The 
Gold Bug" (1843), is the only negro in Poe's work, — if one 
excepts the casually mentioned Pompey, the body-servant of 
Miss Psyche Zenobia in the burlesque "Predicament," — and 
he is abominably handled. Unfortunately, Poe made an effort 
at dialect, with the result that Jupiter speaks a jargon whose 
like has never been heard before or since, a jargon that may 
have convinced Poe of his inability to portray the negro. Or, 
addicted as he was to I' art pour V art shibboleth, he may have 
doubted the negro's fitness as a subject for literature. It is not 
surprising that Poe wrote no further of Jupiters and Pompeys. 
No literary artist has more completely disregarded his native 
local color (if the expression may be used) than he : rarely did 
he describe character or scenes with which he was familiar. 
Poe's intellect was of a sort that detached him from his environ- 
ments. He had little in common with his associates, his literary 
tastes craved more remote regions and more poetic periods than 
those in which he lived; his characters, his plots, his style were 
of by-gone days. In the one story in which he attempts to give 
a local Virginia setting, he fixes one's attention on the dream- 
plot, the scene of which is laid in India, and the story, "A Tale 
of the Ragged Mountains," cannot be said to have local color 
at all. Nor does he succeed much better in describing a 
Charleston milieu in "The Gold Bug." Poe was suited tem- 
peramentally for writing of the fairy domain of an aesthetic 
multi-millionaire, a suite of voluptuous Venetian apartments, a 
yawning maelstrom, or the planetary wonders of Mars, but not 
for picturing local scenes. And his characters are detached, 
psychological creatures obsessed by one overruling, over- 
mastering passion, — creatures who are victims of grief, of 
melancholia, of perversity, or of ratiocination, and who are, as 
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he himself was in mind, completely disassociated from any- 
definite clime or locality. Poe lacked human sympathy and the 
power of observing the commonplace. Hence to delineate the 
negro well was for him an alien, an impossible task. 

If the negro appears in other ante-bellum short stories, either 
he or his creator is of little importance. The short story, indeed, 
before the Civil War was not a favored form of literature in 
the South, probably because of a lack of reputable periodicals. 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth and William Gilmore Simms were 
in their prime, with their popularity based on novels, a few 
"novellettes," and still fewer brief tales. This was all changed 
after the war. Immediately there sprang up a distinguished 
group of Southern writers whose work is characterized by local 
color, and as a corollary by dialect, and who may be said to 
have founded a new school of writing. Without exception the 
foremost writers of this school began their literary careers by 
producing short stories, in most of which the negro plays an 
important role. 

Mrs. Sherwood Bonner MacDowell published several of her 
"Gran' mammy" stories in a Northern paper before 1876, and 
thus was the first to give negro dialect stories to the general 
reading public. In the last months of her life, she collected 
these stories, which were published after her death (1884) as 
Suwanee River Tales. Another volume, Dialect Tales (1883), 
contains her latest work. 

In the tales of Gran' mammy appears a dear old-timey aunty 
who is one of the best-drawn negresses in our literature. Her 
picture is painted with dramatic but idealistic strokes, which in 
the description of her death are laid on, it must be confessed, 
with the sentimentality of a Dickens. Mrs. MacDowell here 
foreshadowed the frank idealization, caused by a longing for the 
old days with their romantic radiance, of the negroes in Mr. 
Page's and Mr. Allen's work. In a number of the Dialect Tales, 
whose setting is Mississippi in the period just after the war, she 
has brought in the negro, as it were, for scenic effect, but in two 
of them has made him the only character. The amusing 
extravaganza, "Hieronymus Pop and the Baby," deserves wider 
acquaintance. While the elders of the Pop family gleefully 
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attended a hanging, poor 'Onymus is left to take care of Baby 
Tiddlekins, a provoking infant who breaks out with the "heat" 
and begins to squall. 'Onymus kindly lowers him in the well 
bucket to alleviate his discomfort, and then thoughtlessly goes 
off to play. The Pops on their return from the festivity dis- 
cover Tiddlekins after a prolonged, nerve-racking search; and 
when the ingenuous 'Onymus appears he is led by his father to 

the wood-shed where but let us like Mrs. Bonner draw a veil 

over the painful occurrence. An amusing feature of the story is 
the occasional lesson the mother gives Hieronymus in the intri- 
cate mysteries of the alphabet. To be sure she did not know 
the alphabet herself, but she soon learned that "a curly letter 
called S on Tuesday could not possibly be a square-shaped E 
on Thursday"; and for poor 'Onymus, who frequently grew 
confused on such nice orthographical distinctions, "Mother Pop 
kept a rod ready, and used it as if she were born for nothing 
else." Another humorous portrait of a negress is given in 
"Aunt Anniky's Teeth," where the principal situation is a faith- 
less admirer's mistake in devouring a plate of "han'sum chany" 
teeth — he thought they were ice! 

Sherwood Bonner's dialect is well managed, and except for a 
few minor differences, such as the use of "wash" for the cus- 
tomary "wuz" and the interchangeable use of "Mars'" and 
"Marsh," is like that of Harris and Mr. Page. She does not 
succeed so well with the speech of the new negro of whom she 
apparently considered Savannah Pop typical. For Savannah 
often speaks as follows : "I witnessed Hieronymus as I wandered 
from school. He was with a multitude of boys, who cheered 
without a sign of disap/Vration, two canine beasts that tore each 
other in deadly feud." 

By readers and critics alike, Sherwood Bonner has been 
slighted ; and yet her work is highly important. She anticipated 
the method of the entire Southern local-color school and showed, 
once and for all, the dramatic possibilities inherent in the negro 
as a character in brief fiction. Furthermore, she was the first to 
introduce genuine negro dialect, the first Southern woman to 
deal with the negro, and the first author to write of the negro 
segregated from the white man. Nor should her admirable 
characterization of Gran' mammy be forgotten. 
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Another early portrayal of an old Mammy was given by Mrs. 
Louise Clarke Pyrnelle in Diddle, Dumps, and Tot (1882). 
Perhaps "portrayal" is too strong a word, for although Mrs. 
Pyrnelle frankly idolized her old Mammy, she took no pains to 
visualize her, but rather subordinated her to Uncle Snake-bit 
Bob and Aunt Nancy and a dozen others, who tell stories (Chris, 
for instance, tells "The Tar Baby"), sing hymns, and play games 
in a pleasing fashion. Unfortunately, Mrs. Pyrnelle had a 
definite purpose to fulfill with these tales; ostensibly "to tell of 
the pleasant and happy relations between master and slave," but 
really to refute Mrs. Stowe's "slanders." And her purpose 
quite runs away with her. In the year 1853 Diddie, Dumps, 
and Tot, the little daughters of Major Waldron, of Mississippi, 
were living with their slave-friends a life of idyllic happiness. 
The book should close after this felicity has been presented, but 
Mrs. Pyrnelle adds a chapter ominously entitled "What Became 
of Them." With a cold-bloodedness usually thought character- 
istic only of boy-authors, she viciously disposes of her dramatis 
persona: she shoots Major Waldron on the battlefield, drives 
"the once beautiful" Mrs. Waldron into the State Lunatic 
Asylum, widows Diddie, turns the slaves over to a freedom made 
up of poverty and disease, kills poor inoffensive Tot, and finally 
appeases the Northern Nemesis by condemning Dumps to 
school-teaching (so that with her salary she can help to make her 
mother comfortable in the asylum) and — crowning calamity — 
to spinsterhood. A children's book ! And the logic behind it 
all is delicious. 

Joel Chandler Harris had published in the Countryman and 
the Savannah News a number of his dialect tales even before 
Sherwood Bonner's appeared; but his first book, Uncle Remus: 
His Songs and His Sayings, came out in 1 880, and only then 
did he reach the whole country. He is usually thought of only 
in connection with Uncle Remus, perhaps the greatest creation 
in American literature ; but Uncle Remus, nevertheless, is a 
mere mouthpiece for the folk-tales that in themselves have made 
Harris famous. Remus is an idealized, aristocratic old darky, 
whose dominant traits are pride in Miss Sally and her boy and 
contempt for poor white trash and freed niggers. His stories 
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have for their hero Brer Rabbit, a conventional figure in the 
traditional lore of many primitive races, who not altogether 
unconsciously, one suspects, symbolizes the weakness, the de- 
pendence, and the aspirations of the black race. Brer Rabbit's 
supernatural cunning and intelligence, his remarkable self-con- 
trol and versatility, the tricks which he plays on the stronger 
animals, and the adventures in which they all take part are 
widely known. For although Harris once wrote that he re- 
garded his tales as "mere stuff prepared during the leisure 
moments of an active journalistic career, which lacks all that goes 
to make permanent literature," he soon realized his error. 
Before his death the Uncle Remus stories had been translated 
into twenty-seven languages, and thousands of people had been 
made happy by the antics of Brer Rabbit and his compeers. 

But it is a common error to think of Uncle Remus as the only 
great character created by Harris. Fully as good as he and 
fully as lovable is Aunt Minervy Ann, who appears in Plantation 
Pageants (1899) telling stories to Sweetest Susan and her small 
brother, and in the Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann (1899), 
where in heroic vein she guards the war-stricken Perdue family, 
supporting them with her own money, or appropriating the 
money that her worthless husband gets for his services in the 
Georgia legislature, and even "jining de legislator' " herself to 
aid the passage of a bill advocated by Major Perdue. One thinks 
also of Aunt Fountain and her prisoner ; of Ananias, who, liar 
and thief as he is, is glorified by his unswerving fidelity to his 
former master ; of Free Joe, one of the most pathetic characters 
in fiction, whose story has often been ranked (mistakenly, I 
think) with "Marse Chan"; and of Balaam, who does deserve to 
rank with Marse Chan's Sam because of his devotion to a young 
master as evil as Marse Chan was good. Harris has described 
his negroes, all of whom are ex-slaves, with a tender sympathy 
that is half regret; for to him slavery seemed no curse and its 
abolition at most a deeply disguised blessing. 

Nobody has surpassed Harris's old-time negroes, and much 
of his success is due to his mastery of dialect. Occasionally, 
as in Daddy Jake, the Runaway and Uncle Remus and His 
Friends, he used the Gullah dialect, which is too unfamiliar 
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to be easily understood. As used in Charles C. Jones's Negro 
Myths (1888), it is still more difficult, and there one shies 
at the (presumably) phonetic spelling with such forms as 
"agg" for "egg." The myths concern the negroes of Georgia 
and the Carolinas, and tell the adventures of Buh Rabbit, a 
decidedly less appealing animal than old Brer Rabbit. Al- 
though they have the same common traditional source as the 
Uncle Remus tales, they lack realism and fail to hold one's 
attention, because there is no central figure to bind them 
together. Harris created Uncle Remus because he saw that 
the folk-tales, if told impersonally, would be comparatively 
uninteresting; and in this he shows his artistic superiority to 
Jones. 

But one could wish that Miss Martha Young had been content 
to tell her Plantation Bird Legends (1902) in the third person; 
for the chief impression left by the book is one of sympathy for 
her laborious, but unsuccessful, attempts to connect them into 
a unified whole, — sometimes by a crude transitional chapter, 
more often by such a painful sentence as "There was time for 
one [more!] story before sun-setting, Jess's hour to turn her 
face homeward, so she consented to tell the story of," — followed 
by the title of the next chapter. Jess, the daughter of an old 
negress, Witch Menee, is an automaton who stumbles around at 
the beginning and end of each story. Far different is the ad- 
mirable way in which Harris tells his numberless stones of Uncle 
Remus and makes that old darky a vital and necessary part of 
them. By putting Jess into the plot, Miss Young secures a 
certain effect of realism, but it is realism dearly bought ; for Jess 
has no dramatic feeling, no idea of technique and artistic form, 
and her stories are mere undeveloped anecdotes. The legends, 
however, are worth nothing, because they are told by a negro 
girl to a crowd of young negroes, not to white children as is 
usual, and because they ignore Brer Rabbit to chronicle the 
adventures of the less familiar Preacher Crow, Mr. Peacock, 
Brer Buzzard, and Mis' Swallow. With more success Miss 
Young has recently continued these stories in Behind the Dark 
Pines (19 1 2). 

Miss Young has taken us out of our way — and ruined our 
4 
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transition. For Mr. Page, who revels in romances of devoted 
slaves and their aristocratic but kindly masters, should follow 
Harris. His first story, "Marse Chan," appeared in the Century 
Magazine during 1884 — three years after it had been accepted ; 
and in 1887 was reprinted, along with "Meh Lady," "Ole 
'Stracted," and others, in In Ole Virginia. In his subsequent 
work Mr. Page has not approached the high-water mark of this 
volume — that could not be expected. But here, as in all his 
studies of the slave, he has idealized him, just as he idealizes the 
beauty of the Southern girl, the chivalry of the Southern gentle- 
men, and the splendor of the entire old Southern regime. 
Many of his negro characters have the true nobility that one 
would suppose characteristic only of exceptional white Southern 
gentlemen ; all are loyally attentive to their former masters, 
openly contemptuous of the new negro, and continually remi- 
niscent of the days "befo' de war." 

Sam, the ex-slave of Marse Chan, gives a resume' of Mr. 
Page's conception when he remarks: "Dem wuz good ole 

times Niggers didn' hed nothin' 'tall to do — jes' had to 

'ten' to de feedin' an' cleanin' de hosses, an' doin' what de 
marster tell 'em to do ; an' when dey wuz sick, dey had things 
sont 'em out de house, an' de same doctor come to see 'em 
whar 'ten' to de white folks when dey wuz po'ly. Dyar warn' 
no trouble nor nothin'." Uncle Jabez, though believing this 
devoutly, believed also that Lincoln's proclamation had ex- 
empted him from all duties but had obligated his old mistress to 
help him whenever he chose to call — and he chose to call often. 
Without attempting to pass on the merits of Mr. Page's attitude 
towards slavery, everybody will agree with Professor Edwin 
Mims that "it is almost the irony of fate — at least from the 
standpoint of the abolitionist — that the traditions of splendor 
and supreme distinction of the old regime should be handed 
down by those upon whose labor it was founded and for whose 
sake it was annihilated." 

Sam and Meh Lady's Uncle Billy deserve their high place in 
Southern literature. They are paragons. In "Ole 'Stracted" 
Mr. Page borrows an idea from Harris's "Free Joe," and gives 
a touching, if exaggerated, picture of an aged slave crushed by 
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the responsibilities and hardships of ! freedom. These are his 
ideal post-bellum negroes. Drinkwater Torm (who is misnamed, 
since water seldom passed his lips) and "George Washington" 
are his typical slaves. They tyrannize over their masters in an 
incredibly open manner, which we are expected to believe both 
credible and typical. Singularly enough, Mr. Page has neg- 
lected the negro mammy, and when he tries to tell a story of 
a new-fangled negro or of the ordinary modern Virginia negro, 
he fails to interest us. We miss the customary Page touch. 
Whatever one thinks of the reality or the unreality of Sam and 
Billy and Torm, he is certain that none of their type now exists. 
They have passed away in the ruins of the Southern aristocracy, 
and that is why these characters with their delicate sentimentality, 
their genuine pathos, and their pervasive humor strike a respon- 
sive chord in every heart. 

Mr. Cable's views furnish an interesting contrast to those of 
Mr. Page, though one runs the risk of reading into Mr. Cable's 
stories ideas which he has acquired from the controversial books. 
The masterly Old Creole Days (1879) is more concerned with 
the Creole than with the negro ; yet two of these stories have 
quadroons as protagonists, and inveigh against the horrors of a 
slavery system that resulted in gross injustice to the negro 
woman and her descendants. Mr. Cable was bitterly opposed 
to slavery. The mere fact that it entailed involuntary servitude 
obscured for him the glitter found by other writers in a slave- 
holding aristocracy. These views he expresses in " The Clock 
in the Sky." Just before the outbreak of the war, a New Eng- 
land girl visited her uncle in Louisiana and became interested 
in a "comely" slave-girl, Sidney; so much interested as to show 
Sidney her disapproval of slavery and to give her a pocket- 
compass. (Mr. Cable expressly denies that this was a gentle 
hint !) Sidney fled, and guided by the compass and the clock in 
the sky, reached the home of the New England girl, who had 
then returned and who, presumably, gave the fugitive a remuner- 
ative salary for life. "Posson Jone'," that genuine masterpiece, 
has a negro character, but he is unimportant, and is individual- 
ized only by his name — Colossus of Rhodes. Who could wish 
that Mr. Cable had written of the negro instead of the Creole ? 
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Two years after the appearance of "Marse Chan," Mr. Harry 
Stillwell Edwards published "The Two Runaways," introducing 
Major Crawford Worthington and his ex-slave and vade-mecum, 
Isam. This worthy pair are met with in a number of more 
recent stories, and Isam is well worth knowing. "Old Miss 
and Sweetheart" is a "Marse Chan" with the sex reversed, 
and the old aunty who tells the story is an excellent counter- 
part of old Sam. In general, Mr. Edwards writes of experiences 
directly following the war, and his negroes are of the usual sterling 
type whose fidelity is brought into play by the vagaries or mis- 
fortunes of their former owners ; but in several stories his negroes 
are treated in comparative isolation. "De Valley and de 
Shadder," a splendid story, is a sympathetic study of negro 
character, and an old Southern gentleman is brought into the 
plot quite incidentally. Others of his stories are concerned with 
folk-lore, such as the hoo-doo dance ; still others, with the 
emotional and spiritual side of the negro ; and in them it is no rare 
occurrence to find negro dialect poetry that reminds one of 
Irwin Russell. Mr. Edwards's achievement is overshadowed by 
the fame of his late contemporary Harris, but the negro stories 
in The Two Runaways (1889) and His Defense (1889) assure 
him a prominent rank in Southern literature. 

Maurice Thompson, for many years a resident of Georgia, has 
only a half dozen stories in which negroes appera, but in them 
he has given striking pictures. In 1898 they were published as 
Stories of the Cherokee Hills. In the introductory chapter to 
this book Thompson remarked that these tales were written in 
the early seventies, were offered to various magazine editors, 
who rejected them because of their dangerous subject-matter, 
and lay in manuscript for many years, the first of them, "A Race 
Romance," being published in 1890. He also naively remarked 
that "these bits of fiction were written with the purpose to fix 
in imperishable, even if crude, form the curious effects wrought 
by negro slavery upon the lives of the illiterate dwellers among 
the arid and almost inaccessible [Georgia] mountains." ("I 
hope," says Mrs. Behn, "the Reputation of my Pen is consider- 
able enough to make [Oroonoko's] glorious Name to survive to 
all the Ages!") 
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The curious effects wrought by slavery show themselves in 
various ways. In "Rudgis and Grim," for instance, Yankee 
soldiers carry Grim away to save him from a beating at his 
master's hands, but after the war has ended he returns. Rudgis 
is overjoyed at this proof of affection — but he welcomes Grim 
with the delayed beating ; and confidence having been so easily 
restored, the two live happily ever after. Both in plot and in 
execution this is ordinary enough. Thompson did far better in 
"Ben and Judas," which indeed, as an account of life-long 
companionship between a negro and a white man is equalled 
only by Mr. Allen's "Two Gentlemen of Kentucky." Judas is 
more human and less ridiculous than Mr. Allen's Peter Cotton. 
"A Race Romance" presents the most unusual and striking 
situation in the American short story. Primarily to anger his 
neighbors, Brimson treats the recently emancipated Rory, a 
gigantic negro, as an equal and attempts to educate him. He 
succeeds only too well, and soon drops out of the life of the 
community: the negro has asserted his equality, then his 
superiority, and finally is seen driving the spirit-broken Brimson 
down a lane, cursing him in every breath and flogging him 
viciously. For once a moral is not obtrusive, and a homely 
mountaineer unctiously delivers it: "Hit hev tuck erbout er 
million years to edicate the white man an' mek 'im reasonable 
decent; an' how the dernation kin ye 'spect ter tek er eejit 
nigger an' mek a ekal ter the white man of 'im?" 

Admirable as are his characterization of Rory and his touching 
picture of the two gentlemen of Georgia, in minor details 
Thompson does not always write like a Southerner. His dialect, 
especially in his negro poems, lacks the sureness that comes 
from long and intimate association, and at times seems to have 
been learned from books, not life. Such a phrase as "dey 
kinder wommux and squommux erlong an' don't grow wof er 
dern" is not altogether redolent of the soil. But a similar 
criticism may be made of a native Georgian. Richard Malcolm 
Johnson handled the dialect of the Georgia "crackers" with 
noticeable ease, and his Dukesborough Tales are still read with 
pleasure ; but his negro dialect is crude and unreal, while his 
negroes — in "Moll and Virgil" (1887) and "Major Jonathan 
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Wilby" (1890) — are unattractive to the point of repulsiveness. 
The "Two Gentlemen of Kentucky" (1888) was Mr. Allen's 
first story. The gentlemen in question are Colonel Romulus 
Fields and his body-servant, Peter Cotton, and the story tells the 
vicissitudes of the comrades — for such they were — after the 
war. Mr. Allen's interpretation of Peter is idealistic and some- 
what sentimental ; and Peter is a pathetic, lovable darky. 
Furthermore he is, with the single exception of Ichabod Crane, 
the most extraordinary-looking figure described by an American 
author. During his palmiest days — of course his days of 
slavery — Peter had been a preacher, and to add dignity to his 
presence had induced Mrs. Fields to embroider his blue jeans 
coat with biblical texts surrounded with "a border enriched with 
such intricate curves, marvelous flourishes and harmonious 
letterings, that Solomon never reflected the glory in which Peter 
was arrayed." The tout ensemble was heightened by the word 
"Amen," which was embroidered exactly where the coat tails 
came over the end of Peter's spine, so that "one could but 
marvel at the sight of so solemn a word emblazoned in so 
unusual a locality." Many a year does this old coat, as symbolic 
as Dr. Dolliver's dressing-gown, cover its proud owner, until it 
serves at last as his shroud. 

Aunt Charlotte, the other negro character created by Mr. 
Allen, plays an extraordinary role. After the war she supports 
herself by selling cakes and candies, while the son of her former 
owners, called in pure ridicule "King Solomon," becomes more 
and more degraded and is mockingly sold at public auction. 
The loyal old negress buys him for thirteen dollars, and her 
loving service to Solomon — her service which is given with no 
expectation of reward — leads to his moral regeneration. Aunt 
Charlotte does more to strengthen our faith in the often-termed 
"mythical" Southern regime and its "peculiar ties which bound 
the heart of the negro in years gone by to a race of not always 
worthy masters" than volumes would do, especially when one 
recalls that there is an historical basis for this story, and that 
Lexington, Kentucky, now boasts of a statue of King Solomon. 

In his characterization of Peter and Aunt Charlotte, with their 
loyalty, their affection, their innate refinement, Mr. Allen has 
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written in his usual masterly fashion. Could he have written 
of others so lovable, one wonders, if he had not turned his 
attention entirely to the novel? 

It is primarily by the novel, too, that the late Francis Hop- 
kinson Smith, of Maryland, is known, although he has a dozen 
volumes of short stories to his credit. They narrate the author's 
personal experiences in Italy, in Holland, in England, in New 
York, in Virginia, but show a strange neglect of the negro, — a 
strange neglect because one would naturally expect an artist's 
eye to seize upon and to transcribe into his fiction the picturesque 
qualities of the negro. Mr. Smith, in fact, did so in several 
short stories ; particularly in Colonel Carter of Cartersville 
(1891), a series of connected tales in which old Nebuchadnezzar 
(or Chad, as he is called) surpasses in interest the Colonel, who, 
to tell the truth, is sadly exaggerated. Chad is the conventional 
old ante-bellum darky who refuses after the war to desert his old 
master or to associate with poor whites and free blacks. As a 
man-of-all-work he upholds the Colonel's reputation during their 
stay in New York, while his wife Henny guards the old house 
at Cartersville. Good fortune comes to Colonel Carter : a rich 
coal-vein is discovered on his estate, partly through Chad's 
agency ; and his first thought is to relieve the faithful old servant 
of work and to give him a competency for the remainder of his 
days. "I tell you, suh," the Colonel declares, "the color of a 
man's skin don't make much difference, sometimes; Chad was 
bawn a gentleman and he'll never get over it." 

An altogether different note is struck in "An Incident" 
(1899), where Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott introduces Abram, a 
type of the brute-negro of whom Mr. Thomas Dixon later wrote 
in the Leopard' s Spots and the Clansman. Speaking of the 
negro's awful menace to Southern women, one of her characters 
remarks: "I'd not leave one out in the country like Mr. Morris 
did ; no, Sir, not in these days. We could do it before the war 
and during the war, but not now. The old niggers were taught 
some decency; but these young ones! God help us, for I don't 
see any safety for this country 'cept Judge Lynch." With such 
an idea of the South' s negro-problem, Miss Elliott tells a horrible 
story with an art that keeps one's nerves as taut as a bowstring. 
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So far as I am aware, no other Southern short story deals with 
this theme. And even Miss Elliott considers it "an incident," 
for to happier themes she has turned in several stories that tell 
of the devoted faithfulness of the ex-slaves Kizzy and Daddy 
Jack, who are of the heroic mould common to most negro 
characters in Southern fiction. They speak, by the way, a variety 
of the Gullah dialect. 

Mrs. Virginia Fraser Boyle has done her most attractive work 
in the Devil Tales (1900). The title suggests the subject-matter 
of the book : Mrs. Boyle writes of a folk-lore that was as promi- 
nent in negro life as that of Uncle Remus — the folk-lore that 
pivoted around the Devil, his emissaries, and his deadly enemy, 
the hoodoo man. The stories, for the most part, are told to the 
children of the "Big House" by negro mammies, and with justice 
Mrs. Boyle terms herself the "chronicler of the Scheherazade 
of the nursery." The Devil, as she describes him, is an amazingly 
vital personality who quits hell at will to wander, with mischief- 
making intent, through the Quarters, though strangely he fails to 
molest the inhabitants of the Big House; and his speech in 
negro dialect (which of course the birds and beasts also use) is 
decidedly clever and amusing. The motif of many of these 
stories is that of Dr. Faustus. Of Shadrach who sells his soul 
to the devil, the old mammy says: "Better folks an' whiter folks 
'n Shadrach done gone an' done hit, an' er doin' hit yit, .... 
but hit hai'n't gwine ter pay in de long run ; hit gwine ter peter 
out mighty painful." The poor old Devil is usually vanquished 
by the hoo-doo man. In "Dark er de Moon" Uncle Abijah, a 
brilliant luminary in the black arts of hoo-dooism, rescues after 
strenuous efforts a negro girl who has been inveigled into 
agreeing to marry the Devil. With all the maddening persistence 
of a ballad blacksmith pursuing his disdainful lady-love, the 
Devil disguises himself as a terrapin, a serpent, a fly, and nearly 
drives the poor girl to distraction ; but through these and other 
transformations old Unc' 'Jah pursues and finally routs him. 
In "The Devil's Little Fly" Mr. Charles sells his soul to Satan 
in order to win the affections of a beautiful girl — or at least 
Zacheus thinks so ; and in his desire to aid, Zacheus frees Mr. 
Charles from his terrible bargain, — but the girl marries the other 
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fellow. Hoo-dooism is the motif also of the humorous "Old 
Cinder Cat," a story in which Maumer Ysbel enables Juno to 
win back Solon's alienated affection. 

Sometimes Mrs. Boyle tells mere plantation incidents. In 
such a story as "A Kingdom for Micajah," where old Cage, 
temporarily freed by his master, commits petty thefts to insure the 
removal of his despised freedom, she puts herself on record as be- 
lieving that the slave's lot was easy and happy. Yet she has no 
thesis to prove, nor is she sentimental over the old days. The 
slave interested Mrs. Boyle because of his superstitions, his 
peculiar religious beliefs, and his skill in narration; she looks into 
his mind with perfect understanding. If her uncles and aunties, 
who undoubtedly lack originality, linger in one's mind out of 
proportion to their intrinsic merit, that is because Mrs. Boyle 
has made them tell stories which are not only entertaining in 
subjects but also perfect in structure. As a technician she has 
few equals among negro-story writers. 

But, one is tempted to ask, did the slave spend all of his time in 
story- telling? Apart from boasting of his master's magnificence, 
what were his diversions ? Was his life so bound up in the whims 
of his superiors that except in the shadow of the Big House, with its 
somewhat oppressive atmosphere of aristocracy, nothing worth 
mentioning happened to him? Paul Laurence Dunbar's In Old 
Plantation Days (1903) makes a few concessions to convention and 
sentiment by sketching an Aunt Tempe who wheedles a Mr. Mor- 
daunt in more than Drinkwater Torm style or a young Lucius who 
idolizes his boy-master a la "Marse Chan"; but, as a usual thing, 
leaves the Big House behind, enters the Quarters, and gives racy 
sketches in which slaves, quite apart from their kindly owners, be- 
have like actual men and women, — faithful, to be sure, but more 
concerned about their own bodily and spiritual pleasures than 
about abstract ideals of fidelity and grandeur. Dunbar depicts 
characters who, though not individually great, taken collectively 
present the truest and most realistic pictures of the ante-bellum 
negro. Everywhere he keeps the slave's viewpoint : other story- 
writers customarily view the slave through the master's eye. With 
rare tact he ignored the darker aspect of slavery, not because he 
was unaware of its existence, but because he thought it exceptional 
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and believed that in the humor and fun of the negro's everyday 
life lay a truer picture of ante-bellum conditions. Nevertheless, 
Dunbar's talents were not those of a short-story writer. He 
could only sketch. 

His inability to get emotional results from dramatic situations 
(and at choosing dramatic situations he was remarkably apt) 
shows itself more plainly in the Heart of Happy Hollow (1904). 
"The Lynching of Jabe Benson," for example, could be made 
into a powerfully effective answer to Miss Elliott's "Incident," 
but as handled by Dunbar the situation falls flat, the tragedy of 
the denouement leaves one's emotions but slightly stirred. He 
wrote brief but rambling tales devoid of climactic development 
and so marred by a wrong shift of emphasis as to leave vague 
impressions. Dunbar frankly cared more for the modern repre- 
sentatives of his race than for the slaves; and in Happy Hollow 
a modulated strain of protest against the South's misconception 
of the modern negro combines with the evident desire of pointing 
out the negro's progress in business, education, and morality to 
form a series of half-didactic and ineffectual tales. When 
Dunbar writes of educated negro ministers and lawyers, he is 
tiresome; when he treats humorous episodes from the life of the 
average negro — as in "A Judgment of Paris" — he follows the 
trail blazed by Mrs. Stuart, and is highly successful. 

Mrs. Stuart's first story, "Lamentations of Jeremiah Johnson," 
published in 1888, indicated the field that was to become pre- 
eminently her own. What Dunbar did for the slave, Mrs. Stuart 
has done for the new negro. More than any other, she has 
realized and visualized the humble romance of the prosaic-looking 
negro cabin, has glorified its commonplace details and lifted 
them into the realm of art. Harris himself, shortly before his 
death, wrote to Mrs. Stuart: "You have got nearer the real 
heart of the negro than any of us." Mrs. Stuart jwrites not of 
the pampered slave, or the faithful freedman, or the educated 
negro of Dunbar's tales, but of the illiterate, happy-go-lucky, 
good-natured negro who is typical of the new South, describing 
with a facile pen his defects, his virtues, his whims, his everyday 
actions. She does not mention the evil negro, who she thinks is 
abnormal ; nor does she ridicule the negro, although her deline- 
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ation of him is strongly colored with a subtle humor or humor 
and pathos are inimitably blended, as in the sweet little story of 
"Queen Anne." The ludicrous but (as anybody who knows the 
Southern negro will admit) typical names which her characters 
bear, aid the reader's memory. Who could forget Queen of Sheba 
Jackson, or Lamentations of Jeremiah Johnson, or Petty Larceny? 
But Mrs. Stuart has rather given a realistic picture of negro life in 
general than created any one remarkable character, though we are 
grateful for Sonny's father (that refreshing monologist), Napoleon 
Jackson ("The Gentleman of the Plush Rocker"), and Salina 
Sue. Mrs. Stuart's rank in literature will probably not be so 
high as Harris's, because of the greater inherent value of his 
subjects; yet without doubt as a portrayer of realistic negro 
characters, Mrs. Stuart far excels Harris, Mr. Page, Dunbar, and 
the rest. It is worth noting, too, that she has written more 
stories — some twelve volumes — about the negro than any other 
writer. 

Other authors, — notably Armistead C. Gordon, Samuel 
Minturn Peck, John Trotwood Moore, Harrison Robertson, Miss 
Grace King, Miss Alice French, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and 
Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, — might be considered, but in their few 
negro stories nothing new is to be pointed out. The surprising 
fact is that only three of the South's major short-story writers 
have neglected the negro : Charles Egbert Craddock, Mr. John 
Fox, and O. Henry. Miss Murfree and Mr. Fox, following the 
usual custom of getting types from a nearby literary garden- 
patch, have written of the Tennessee mountaineer and the 
Kentucky backwoodsman ; while O. Henry threw a bomb into 
the local-color camp, and went to New York to peer into the 
lives of the "four million." That Craddock and Mr. Fox could 
have managed the negro well is obvious enough ; it is just as 
obvious that Porter's exaggerated sense of the unreal in fiction 
would have prevented his describing a Marse Chan just as it 
would have prevented his describing a Berenice or a White Old 
Maid. His horror of seeming to be sentimental or serious crops 
out when he writes that Uncle Jake had "nothing of the 'stage' 
about him : his black suit neatly fitted ; his shoes shone, and his 
straw hat was banded with a gaudy ribbon." Imagine O. Henry 
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describing a Peter Cotton ! But Uncle Jake will not be soon 
forgotten, because of the cleverness with which he upheld the 
traditions of Southern breeding by solving, as nobody else has 
ever done, the Stocktonized puzzle of "Thimble, Thimble." 
And some readers will remember Uncle Bushrod, who by re- 
minding Robert Weymouth of how he "went th'ough de war as 
yo' body-servant tell we whipped de Yankees and sont 'em back 
to de No'th," awakens Weymouth's conscience, and proves 
himself to be a genuine "Guardian of the Accolade." 

The old-fashioned negro — Chad, Judas, Uncle Remus, etal., — 
exists to-day only in fiction. So much has been written, and 
written well, of him that his possibilities seem to have been ex- 
hausted. Unless, then, one follows after the Clansman, Mrs. 
Stuart, by her choice of the typical present-day Southern negro 
as the hero of her stories, has opened the only field that still 
remains for the portrayer of negro character. And why should 
pictures of the everyday Southern negro not be as valuable as 
pictures of his more refined ancestors? 

Hyder E. Rollins. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



